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but eventually even the most daring among us voted emphatic-
ally for retreat.

Early next morning we explored another line of weakness, a
similar slope starting level with the camp, but it was no safer.
One can deal with pure ice if one has time enough, but that
disintegrating film of snow, ready to part company with its
glassy base at any moment, was more than nerves could stand.
We proceeded to work along the bottom of a quite vertical
curtain of ice cliffs, of the purest white and conspicuously
layered, till we came to the very steep nose of the ridge, which
fell away into hazy depths that looked bottomless. I happened
to be walking behind when I heard a shout: " Come on quickly!
We've found the passage! " I rounded the corner of the cliff
and saw that we were close to a comparatively short ice-slope,
free from snow, which joined the crest. Everyone put on spiked
crampons and I led out on to the ice.

We had often, in Switzerland, spent off-days practising mak-
ing steps up and down the steep pinnacles of glaciers; but we
had never yet been called upon to tackle ice at such a steep
angle on an actual mountain. I still remember that slope as one
of the most exhilarating bits of climbing of my life. I worked
my way in a wide zigzag) out over the abyss, into which the
ice-chips went sliding down with a silvery tinkle. I graded
my steps with the same unhurried precision that I would have
shown on a purely experimental pitch. Not having specially
strong arms, I did not try to cut fast, but I was glad to note
that accurate aim, with its consequent economy of strokes, was
resulting in sufficiently speedy progress. Our long .enforced
spell of idleness at the Base Camp had brought about a very
complete acclimatization, and we felt a mastery over our move-
ments, without any greater strain than we would have experi-
enced on a Swiss peak. Having cut a long course to the right,
I returned on the left tack and suddenly felt the dancing resili-
ency of the ice give place to a dull " plop," as the head of my
axe buried itself in snow. A few steps higher and I stood on
the ridge and had plunged the stem of the axe into firm, deep
snow. Attached to it by a loop of the rope, I was in a position
to hold a whole party. Everyone followed up speedily and
then unroped, for before us the ridge extended upwards broad
and easy. We felt that the first trying obstacle was behind us,
and that we could relax a little before tackling the summit ridge